THE ART OF TOM JOFES

haps they observed certain extraordinary circumstances
passed over by the critics, by Coleridge even. Tom Jones
was an ingenuous lad bred in the country; he had never
been in London before; he may have had a mistaken sense
of honour, but he had only one weakness approaching a
vice, and for that weakness Fielding resolved to degrade
him and make him suffer to the utmost. Tom did not
pursue Lady Bellaston; he was in no mood for an amour; he
fell in with her while searching for Sophia; and she trapped
him at the masquerade which he attended in the hope of
discovering Sophia. When he walked behind Lady Bellas-
ton's chair to her rooms, he supposed that she was Mrs.
Fitzpatrick who could inform him where Sophia might be
found. Lady Bellaston withdrew her masque, and Tom
accepted a challenge to love in the spirit of a challenge to
fight.

"Withal, he wished to keep on good terms with Lady Bel-
laston, for she evidently knew the hiding-place of Sophia.
His last shilling gone, he accepted a fifty-pound note from
her ladyship and another gift a day or two later, of which
ten pounds went immediately to the relief of a family in
sickness and dire distress. Altogether he had several inter-
views with Lady Bellaston, but only two of them, which
occurred on succeeding nights, were in private. As soon
as he was able, he cut himself free from a relationship with
which he was disgusted. It took him about a week to do
that. Could Fielding have anticipated the objections of
the Victorian age to the episode, he might have deleted
certain phrases and substituted others for them; but he
was portraying a young man of his own time. In his medi-
tations, Tom thought not so much of his own "misery"
as of Lady Bellaston's honour and of his ingratitude
towards her from a gentleman's point of view. Fielding
rightly reserved for the scene of Tom's humiliation that
day in the gatehouse when Partridge misinformed him that
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